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THE LIBERAL COLLEGE AND THE FINE ARTS 


The fourth session of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges, Friday evening, January 
15, was devoted to a discussion of an effective program in 


the fine arts in the liberal college. By invitation of the | 


v 


Department of Education of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Association was its guest on this occasion and met 
in the Museum lecture hall. 

By courtesy of the Director, for two weeks beginning 
January 12, a collection of photographs illustrative of re- 
cent college architecture was on exhibition in Class Room B. 
This exhibit was subsequently transferred by request to the 
office of the Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, where it may be viewed by the public from 10:00 
A. M. to 4:00 P. M. daily, and from 10:00 A. M. to 
12:00 M. on Saturdays, until May 1. 





Quid enumerem artium multitudinem, sine quibus 
vita omnino nulla esse potuit? . . . (sed) quibus 
rebus exculta hominum vita tantum distet a victu et 
cultu bestiarum. 

Cicero, De officiis, II, iv, 15. 
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THE STUDY OF ART IN OUR COLLEGES* 


Dr. Epwarp RosBInson 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The subject announced for the discussion of this evening 
is ‘‘What may the College do to create an interest in, and 
appreciation of, the Fine Arts through its curricula?’’ It 
is with the hope of giving a partial answer to this question 
that I beg to offer the following suggestions. 

To consider our subject comprehensively we should 
divide the students we have in mind into two classes— 
those who seek in the college the preparatory training for 
an active career in some branch of the study of the fine 
arts, and those to whom it is, or should be, a part of the 
general education which our colleges and universities aim 
to provide. To the first of these the value, and the fact 
that the college is the one place to which they have a right 
to look for this training, are both so obvious that I need 
not insist upon them before an audience like the present. 
But I should like to say a word about the careers which 
are open to students who wish to make a life work of this 
study, as there may be some among you who do not appre- 
ciate their range and variety, and certainly but a small 
percentage of the students in our colleges have any idea 
of the possibilities which are offered to them. First of 
all is the teaching of the subject. The College Art Asso- 
ciation, an admirable organization which has as its pur- 
pose ‘‘to promote art interests in all divisions of American 
colleges and universities,’’ has for a considerable number 
of years been directing its energies towards the recognition 

*This address was originally delivered before the College Art 
Association in 1918, and published in its Bulletin No. 4. It is re- 


peated here for the first time, with such slight changes as were 
necessary to adapt it to the present occasion. 
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of the study of the Fine Arts by our college authorities as 
an essential factor in undergraduate training. It has 
already accomplished much, as this present meeting can 
testify. But supposing its hopes are fully realized, where 
are we to find the men and women who are qualified to 
fill the positions that it demands to have created? Those 
available today are but a mere handful as compared with 
the number needed. Where are the rest to come from— 
where indeed are we to look for the successors of the pres- 
ent teachers—if college students are not encouraged to 
look upon this as a career which is not only attractive in 
itself but will support them as well as other positions of 
what we may call the college grade? 

Second come the museums. As the museums of art in 
this country develop and multiply, so does the apprecia- 
tion by their trustees or founders of the necessity of hav- 
ing trained people to administer them. We have already 
passed the first period of the museum idea, when force of 
circumstances compelled those who established a museum 
to select to take charge of it almost anybody in the com- 
munity who had the leisure to give to the task, at a salary 
which nobody could regard as excessive, the chief require- 
ment as to qualifications being ‘‘an interest in Art.’’ 
Nowadays those who are founding museums of art in 
America, and still more those who have lived through one 
generation of their development, seek as their directors 
experts who can guide them in working out the building 
plans, give them intelligent advice as to purchases and 
the acceptance of gifts, arrange the exhibits with knowl- 
edge and taste, and maintain the proper standard for 
loan exhibitions. For assistants somewhat the same quali- 
fications are sought, though not in so high a degree. Here 
is certainly a most inspiring and useful career for those 
who are qualified to enter upon it, and one in which today 
the demand is far greater than the supply. But let me 
say that the people who are seeking this kind of help will 
not be content with superficiality. They demand thor- 
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ough training for the positions they have to offer, and as 
a rule they are ready to pay a fair remuneration for it. 
But what are our colleges—with rare exceptions—doing 
to provide this training? 

Third, there is the lecture platform. We all know that 
within the last few years the work of oral instruction 
within our museums has grown to be an important feature 
of their organization, that it is rapidly becoming recog- 
nized as an essential factor in the relation of the museum 
to the public, and is bound to remain so. Thus far this 
instruction has been largely directed towards beginners 
whether children or adults. But the need for intelligent 
discussion of topics connected with the history or theory 
of art for the benefit of those who have already some 
knowledge of the subject is also making itself felt, not 
only in museums, but among art societies as well as by 
the public at large, and here again is the call for the 
trained expert, the person who can speak with authority. 

Fourth, there is the field of criticism. There never was 
a time when intelligent criticism of art, both past and 
more especially contemporary, was so sadly needed as the 
present; for just as the interest in it is growing by leaps 
and bounds, from one end of the country to the other, and 
is shared almost equally by artists and the public, so the 
quality of the criticism that is put forth by our press and 
periodicals has been steadily deteriorating, until the ex- 
ceptions to this statement might almost be counted upon 
the fingérs of one hand. By criticism of course I do not 
mean fault-finding, but I think of the critic in the true 
sense of the word as a person who combines with knowl- 
edge cultivated taste, a keen sense of analysis, breadth of 
mind, and a mastery of exact expression, who can tell his 
readers not only that a given work is good or bad, but 
why it is so, and this in a manner that shall educate their 
taste and place the artist in his proper rank among his 
fellows. In saying this my mind inevitably goes back to 
the days when McKim, Saint-Gaudens and La Farge were 
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in their prime, and Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer was 
writing her criticisms of their work and that of their col- 
leagues, in The American Architect and elsewhere. Illu- 
minating these were both to artist and layman. Often 
I used to hear architects say how helpful her articles were 
to them personally, and often I have wished that her ac- 
tivities had not been turned to other fields, which have 
profited at the expense of our general education in art. 
This is the kind of criticism we need more than ever now, 
but alas, how few are undertaking or fitting themselves to 
provide it! 

Finally, I want to call your attention to one branch of 
work which offers lucrative employment but is almost 
wholly neglected by American students, mainly because 
of their lack of preparation for it, and that is the writing 
of scientific, authoritative catalogues. Not to speak of 
publie collections, where the need is obvious, private col- 
lections have been growing marvelously during the pres- 
ent generation, in quality as well as number. Sooner or 
later the owners of these want them published in a man- 
ner worthy of their importance, that is to say, expense is 
not regarded in comparison with the desire to have the 
work done by a first-rate authority, whose word regarding 
the attribution or the quality of a picture, a sculpture, or 
a vase, shall be accepted as final, and to make the publi- 
cation itself, with sumptuous illustrations, a monument 
of the collection it describes. Is it not a cause of regret, 
yes of mortification, that such collectors have to seek in 
Europe the men of the standard they require because our 
country has done so little to supply them? 

These are some of the careers that are open to men and 
women who are fitted to undertake them. The list might 
be extended, but I have said enough to show what a lot 
of opportunities are going to waste simply because we are 
not yet sufficiently awake to the reality of the need, and 
our institutions of higher learning have done so little to 
meet it. 
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We come now to the main part of our topic, namely, the 
value of the study of art to students in our colleges and 
universities who do not mean to follow it as a career, the 
place it should oceupy in the general equipment of a col- 
lege-bred man or woman. Personally I have no hesitation 
in demanding for it a position among the highest and 
most essential, as the most liberalizing of the liberal stud- 
ies, all the more valuable because of its remoteness from 
the practical, of prime importance for its broadening effect 
upon the mind and its refining influence on character. In 
the latter respect its sister study, literature, is the only 
one that will compare with it. Look through the list of 
required and elective courses offered by any college and 
you will find no other so sure to develop the quality of 
refinement which ought to be a distinguishing character- 
istic of the college graduate. I do not mean that this can 
be brought about by teaching the bare facts, names, and 
dates of the history of art, of the peculiarities of style or 
technique which distinguish one artist from another, but 
by clothing these facts in the splendid garments that be- 
long to them, by giving the characters their proper setting 
in history, and by showing the arts for what they have 
always been, the expression of the civilization that pro- 
duced them. In short, I mean teaching the subject as it 
was taught by that great master of it, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. I was fortunate enough to begin my studies with 
him in the first years of his lecturing at Harvard, when 
the digressions complained of by later generations of stu- 
dents had not assumed an undue proportion of his lecture 
hour; and though in after years I studied under some of 
the most eminent authorities in Europe, and learned many 
facts from them which had not been taught by him, no 
one of them gave the same interest and fascination to the 
subject that he did, nor aroused anything like the same 
enthusiasm for it as a vital part of a liberal education 
rather than a field for specialists. I am happy to record 
here my great indebtedness for what he did for me in 
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common with many others who heard him. At the time 
when I took his first course I was half way through col- 
lege, and within a few months I was surprised to feel the 
extent to which he was pulling other and disjointed courses 
I had studied into line, coordinating them with his own. 
History, languages, literature, philosophy, all seemed to 
have a bearing upon what he was teaching, all were af- 
fected by it, so that in the end the studies I had followed 
in those four years shaped themselves into a well rounded 
whole, a unit, although even then I had no idea of making 
the fine arts my profession in life. 

Now it is all very well to say that it was Professor 
Norton the man rather than his subject that had this 
effect upon his students, that his was a unique personality 
and a mind capable of giving charm to any subject upon 
which he touched, to an extent which the rest of us may 
not hope to attain. This is true, yet it need not put us 
wholly out of the running. One great secret of his suc- 
cess with his pupils was the method he adopted in his 
teaching, and this we can all study and follow to advan- 
tage. It was not original with him but he adopted it and 
applied it in a manner that appealed especially to the 
plastic mind of the student age. He began by laying 
down the principle that art is to be regarded as a ‘‘mode 
of expression’’—of the highest expression of a race or an 
individual, because it embodies their highest ideals, their 
noblest aspirations, in a manner of which language is not 
capable. Hence its value for the unconscious testimony 
it gives of the character of a civilization, by illustrating 
the kind of ideals it sought to express in its monuments, 
whether of architecture, sculpture or painting. Then he 
took us from the Egyptians step by step through the 
Greeks, the Romans and so on to the end of the Renais- 
sance, keeping the background of history constantly be- 
fore us, making us feel how their rise, their climax and 
their decline were directly reflected in the works of art 
they produced from one period to another, and still more 
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making us realize that what was true of past ages would 
be equally true of our own when we came to be measured 
by posterity. Another great element of his teaching was 
his manner of humanizing the various peoples that he 
talked about, and this was especially effective in the case 
of the Greeks. We who had struggled over the com- 
plexities of Greek grammar and labored to remember the 
dates of Greek wars suddenly found the Greeks trans- 
formed from the cold abstractions of a dead past into 
beings of flesh and blood like ourselves, with the same pas- 
sions and weaknesses, wrestling with many of the same 
problems that occupy us in America today, and linked to 
us by many kindred ambitions and ideals. No wonder we 
were ready to study their art with admiration and de- 
light. It was the ancestor of our own, and we soon forgot 
the distance of time that separated us. 

Upon a class of students which is following the history 
of art by the method I have described the reaction is as 
varied as it is certain. No one can tell the depths to 
which it will reach in any one individual and frequently 
he is not fully conscious of them until years after leaving 
college, as I well know from the experience of many besides 
myself. 

What are the benefits to be directly derived by the aver- 
age undergraduate from this study? First of all is that 
which comes from a knowledge of the subject itself, with 
its immensely stimulating effect upon the mind and the 
imagination, and its widening of the range of human sym- 
pathies. As an avocation, a resource to which we can 
turn with pleasure and profit from our daily professional 
or business life, it has no equal. This we see demonstrated 
all about us by the extent to which those who can afford 
to do so surround themselves with works of art. The 
growing taste for them, and the desire of collectors to 
possess only works of high quality, is to me one of the 
healthiest symptoms of America in our time, based as it 
generally is upon a genuine love. Yet happily possession 
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is not necessary for enjoyment. The real possession is 
the ability to appreciate. Equipped with this our travels 
abroad and our leisure hours at home can be made ten 
times more profitable than they are without it, and the 
profit is gained through pure enjoyment of the highest 
kind. 

That the study, pursued in the manner I have been de- 
scribing, has also an important effect upon the formation 
of character no one who has passed through the experience 
doubts for a moment. Even the lazy and indifferent 
among Professor Norton’s many pupils now cheerfully 
admit that they got more good out of his courses than 
they were aware of at the time. This was inevitably the 
ease because the constant distinction between what is fine 
and what is not, with the underlying reasons, cannot fail 
to have its effect in other directions than that to which 
it is immediately applied. And we must not forget the 
great value of the study in developing and sharpening the 
powers of observation, which is one of the chief practical 
benefits of a college education, in whatever occupation the 
student may follow. 

These, however, are all selfish points of view. They 
affect only the man himself, not his relations to his fellow 
men. But we must never lose sight of the fact that the 
highest function of a college or university in a democracy 
is to turn out a useful body of public citizens, men and 
women to whom the community in which they live can 
turn with confidence for intelligent guidance in matters 
affecting the public welfare. Every American student 
should be made to feel this as a duty and responsibility 
entailed by a college education, and should prepare him- 
self accordingly to meet it. Among public matters calling 
for such guidance art is now recognized as occupying a 
high place. People want their cities and towns to be beau- 
tiful, and the monuments in them worthy of the place as 
well as the purpose for which they are erected. Yet we 
may adopt it as a perfectly safe maxim that the layout of 
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a civic center, about which we hear so much nowadays, 
will be no more intelligent than the commission that 
directs the work. The erection of a monument begins 
with the selection of the architect or sculptor, to be fol- 
lowed soon by the study of the design he submits. Neither 
can be done wisely except by persons who have some 
knowledge or appreciation of what is good and bad in 
art, and where is this to be looked for if not among col- 
lege graduates? The character of a public building, a 
church, a library, or a museum, both in its architecture 
and its decorations, depends almost as much upon the com- 
mittee that have charge of it as upon the artists they em- 
ploy. Competent men in the various arts America has in 
abundance. What we need to produce is the intelligent 
layman, with whom they can cooperate in sympathy. 
When we have that combination we may hope to achieve 
what Macaulay had in mind in saying of the typical pub- 
lic man of the Italian Renaissance that ‘‘the fine arts 
profited alike by the severity of his judgment, and by the 


liberality of his patronage.’’ 


Mr. Huger E.uiorr 
Director of Museum Educational Work 


Mr. Chairman—Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Dr. Robinson has, in so clear and so forceful a manner, 
put before you the reasons for establishing in our colleges 
courses which shall give the students an opportunity to 
become acquainted with man’s artistic aspirations and 
achievements that I shall make but two suggestions, which, 
if adopted, would help to prepare the field for this devel- 
opment. 

Mention has been made of the assistance which the Car- 
negie Corporation is offering to a selected group of colleges 
—furnishing them with books and reproductions which will 
make possible the giving of courses in the fine arts. This 
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institution is doing a splendid work; it cannot, however, 
help every one at once. Yet why should the colleges calmly 
await their turn? 

I suggest that every college put aside in its budget a sum 
equaling, let us say, one half of one per cent. of its athletic 
budget, and with this purchase photographs, color prints, 
and casts of fine works of art, and show these in some place 
where the student may, on occasion, retire to feed his spirit 
on beauty. 

There is, of course, the obvious danger that such a room, 
or rooms, may be of interest to very few. The collection 
must be made vital—it will need some one to give it a soul. 

From this follows the second suggestion. Dr. Robinson 
has rightly said that it is extremely difficult to find men 
who can awaken in the college youth a love of the beautiful 
as did Mr. Norton. There are not, as yet, enough men of 
his type to go around. Let us, then, find one man whose 
services may be shared by many colleges. Let him go from 
place to place, planting the seeds which, some day, will give 
our people a new point of view. 

This man should be one who can make works of art— 
pieces of sculpture, paintings, architecture, city planning, 
the things we use in our houses—vital and human and of 
real interest to the student. It is difficult, but the right 
man can do it. 

I would suggest that he spend four weeks in each college. 
Once in each week he would meet each one of the four 
classes. Attendance at his lectures should be compulsory. 

The average student would get something from these lec- 
tures. The youth who is really interested should, however, 
have an opportunity to go further. I suggest, therefore, 
that there be four round-table discussions each week, one 
for each class: attendance being optional. At these the 
students could bring forward artistic problems which 
touched their interests closely—the latest collegiate build- 
ing, the color schemes of their rooms, the scenic investiture 
of a recent play, the new court-house in the neighboring 
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city—all the varying artistic activities of contemporary life 
might be discussed in such a manner that there would be 
a quickening of interest and a development of taste in the 
youth of the nation. 

The only merit in these suggestions is that they are prac- 
tical. They will not take us very far. But while we are 
waiting for men to be trained to go out into the colleges in 
great numbers to awaken an interest in matters artistic, one 
or two men employed as I have suggested will at least have 
made a beginning—will have prepared the ground for that 
appreciation of the importance of art in our daily lives 
which is essential if we are to become a truly civilized 


people. 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC IN THE LIBERAL 
COLLEGE 


Dr. Eugene A. NoBLE 
Secretary, Juilliard Musical Foundation 


The place of music in an effective program in a liberal 
college is a topic I am not as well qualified to talk about as 
a good many of the members of this Association, and it is 
not exactly the subject I expected to present at this meet- 
ing. My understanding was that your secretary wished 
me to say a few words about the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion. 

To have the subject of music included in your program 
is encouraging and significant, because we make headway 
very slowly in beating against contrary winds and currents 
of opinion that have kept music out of the broad reaches 
of American education. When a child is musical the de- 
sirable thing usually emphasized above everything else is 
to train him as a musician rather than to educate him as 
aman. It is almost a daily occurrence in our office to dis- 
cuss and debate the heresy that a musician needs only early 
and persistent devotion to technique rather than education. 
The more gifted a boy is the more pressure is put upon him 
to covet earnestly the supposedly best gift, even if its pur- 
suit dwarfs some of his powers asa man. One can scarcely 
exaggerate the untoward conditions that exist in the study 
of music as related to education, whenever exceptional 
musical talent appears. Because of misplaced emphasis in 
connection with their training many musicians are wonder- 
children and ill-adjusted adults. 

On the other hand, it is probably the fact that many 
leaders in educational thought and practice have hitherto 
disregarded the disciplinary value of music as a school 
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study. They concede it as ‘‘a nice sort of thing,’’ an evi- 
dence of a kind of cultivation, a bit of interesting embroid- 
ery on the garment of life, an ornament or an extra, but 
hardly a real desirability, and certainly not an essential in 
formal education. The fact that you have given it a place 
in your program is heartening to those of us who are strug- 
gling to justify its place in regular school work. I regard 
your Secretary’s request as one of the good signs of our 
time. 

Sometime ago a visitor explained to me how the study of 
music was introduced into the curriculum of Oberlin Col- 
lege. Dr. J. G. Finney, whose ideals were prophetic and 
therefore unpopular, an abolitionist long before the war 
between the states, and a prohibitionist whose ‘‘percent- 
age’’ was 100 per cent. eradication, encountered oppositions 
that were often violent; but the dear man found his solace 
in playing a ’cello; and when a course of study was pro- 
jected for Oberlin he insisted on the inclusion of music, as 
an off-set, undoubtedly, to some of the severities of life; and 
while graduation from Oberlin may not be a necessary in- 
troduction to human hardship, yet I think that college, in 
the type of humanistic and serviceable graduates it has sent 
forth, justifies Dr. Finney’s ideal. 

What you are interested in is not to build a consistent 
and serviceable technical course in music for college stu- 
dents, nor to formulate a combination course with a gener- 
ous allowance of musical subjects leading to some kind of 
a degree. If the colleges undertake to do either of these 
things consideration must be paid to the complicated ques- 
tions of credit value for preliminary study, and the relative 
values of theoretical and practical music in college. A 
great many debatable matters are involved in separated 
music courses. One fundamental consideration which may 
as well be taken for granted is that colleges cannot get many 
qualified teachers to direct music study on the same plane 
and for the same purpose as other college subjects. Even 
though a number of colleges undertake to include music as 
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an academic subject and have a few exceptional music teach- 
ers on their faculties, it is nevertheless the fact that quali- 
fied teachers for this subject in colleges are hard to obtain. 

Two other facts should be noted in connection with music 
teaching in colleges: first, that music has been and may be 
a source of revenue for the college; and, second, that it is 
not usually taught as other college subjects. 

Out of more than 400 American colleges teaching music 
a considerable number maintain courses and departments 
as a means of revenue. Music pays. In some instances 
profits are made for the advantage of the college treasury 
and for the special advantage of directors and teachers. 
This fact has a bearing on the spirit and standards of many 
colleges. It may not be an objectionable arrangement per 
se, but it often results in irregularities. A college is in 
mind where the director of music has a larger income from 
his work than any other member of the faculty, his income 
and that of other teachers depending on the number of stu- 
dents who ‘‘take’’ music. Another college has a depart- 
ment which is expected to turn in a net annual profit to be 
used to offset deficits in other directions. Under such con- 
ditions—which are not uncommon—it is profitable to in- 
clude the teaching of music in a college curriculum. One 
should not be captious in criticizing some of these arrange- 
ments, because they are in some cases a seeming necessity ; 
but one should consider the tendencies of such arrange- 
ments in connection with the spirit and standards of a col- 
lege. I was struck with the large number of very young 
students at one of the universities, who, it was explained, 
were high school and grade school students taking music, 
and were enumerated as college students. Their enroll- 
ment was a matter of revenue. The department was a 
profitable one. 

It is, however, on the side of teaching in colleges that 
one is inclined to question the value of technical college 
music courses. Qualifications to teach music are not quite 
the same as to teach other subjects. The training of a 
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musician, a music teacher, is often quite apart from the 
spirit of the American college. A common complaint heard 
almost daily is that good music teachers for colleges are 
hard to find. Our educational practice looking towards a 
survey of the field of knowledge rather than to premature 
specialization is neither understood nor appreciated by 
many music teachers. Their objective is capability rather 
than culture. They want assiduity in one direction in 
preference to correlation in many directions. Frequently 
they decry or deride the disseminated activities of students, 
and condemn practices they do not understand. And they 
do not understand for the very simple reason that their 
training, ideals, and projections are musical, not educa- 
tional. To have studied with European masters or to have 
graduated from a foreign conservatory is not necessarily 
ideal preparation for teaching American college students, 
although the alluring statements of many college circulars 
and catalogues seem to indicate otherwise. 

The purpose of music study in a liberal college is to in- 
troduce students to or instruct students in the large cul- 
tural values of what Principal Forsyth regards as ‘‘the 
most sympathetic of all the arts,’’ the supreme art ‘‘if 
sympathy were the whole of life.’’ 

This is of more importance than to undertake the train- 
ing of the necessarily limited few who will eventuate as 
virtuosi in performance, or independent creators of new 
musical expression. Special provision can be made for the 
musically gifted who propose to make music a life work; 
but such are out of consideration at this moment; those to 
be thought of are the rank and file of young men and 
women who throng the colleges and emerge later as typical 
representatives of academic discipline. They should know 
some music, enough to appreciate what is worthy and cred- 
itable, and to discountenance the baser sort. They should 
know how as well as what to hear. They should have 
knowledge enough for judgment, disposing them to care 
for and support things of merit, contributing by sympa- 
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thetic understanding to the maintenance of such music as 
means reality in the interpretation of life. This may sound 
like a sentimental statement; but it is made deliberately. 
Music lovers are as much needed in America as music mak- 
ers; appreciation is more desirable than expertness; and 
intelligent audiences of men and women, willing to provide 
for spiritual refreshment, are a desirability all over the 
country. 

For the kind of liberal college we have in mind, severely 
separated music courses leading to degrees and diplomas 
and certificates are not under consideration. It is rather 
what can be done to relate a student to one of the great 
interests of life, to help him into more spacious apprecia- 
tion, to make his Alma Mater more benign in liberating his 
spirit, something of this sort the college should try to do. 

Among the things which college students should know 
are the meaning of musical terms, not by definition, but by 
demonstration; they should know such forms as concerto, 
sonata, symphony; the names and range and purpose of 
orchestral instruments; the names and times of composers; 
the peculiarities of national and racial types of music; and 
some of the names of famous artists. Such questions as 
why opera flourishes in Italy and droops in England, why 
modern musical expression is different from earlier music, 
the relation of folk-tunes to larger works, and the influence 
of one composer or a school on subsequent musical writers 
are interesting and profitable questions, belonging to such 
intelligence and cultivation as American students are sup- 
posed to have. 

A short time ago one of the European countries issued a 
series of seven postage stamps in honor of its musicians, 
and it was my privilege to give a number of sets to persons 
devoted to philately. One man stated they were the first 
examples of musical postage stamps ever issued, and that 
he disliked the music of two of the composers. Upon in- 
quiry I learned that he had taken courses in music history 
and appreciation in a New England college, subscribed to 
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concerts, and was as much interested in musical programs 
as in postage stamps. Upon further inquiry I found that 
his college once had a rare teacher on its faculty, an ama- 
teur musician, who had given useful courses which awak- 
ened many undergraduates to real musical appreciation 
and interest. 

Besides a cursory knowledge of terms and forms and 
facts and persons I think students ought to hear—or have 
a chance to hear—a number of carefully arranged con- 
certs each year, and such concerts should mean more than 
mere diversion. They can be connected up with college 
work—that is, some kind of credit can be given for them, 
without making them too academic. Concerts ought to 
present good artists with programs arranged on the prin- 
ciple of a balanced ration; but the artists need not be high- 
powered and high-priced popular idols, playing for the 
profits of a manager and a very large income. I hope the 
time may come when American born and trained musi- 
cians of the type of John Powell, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, will specialize in appearing before 
American college audiences. 

We come back again to the question of teachers, those 
who would be competent to direct the minds and spirits of 
college students towards worthy and inspirational music. 
I can think of no work requiring a vital, capable, cour- 
teous, scholarly and balanced person more than teaching 
music. And I am sure if that work is to be done rightly 
for American students, it must be done from the angle of 
American college life.‘ The standards of other peoples 
and the attainments of other peoples are of great interest 
to us, but in no phase of our complicated and unique 
American life can we afford to be dominated by a non- 
American tradition. 

A suggestion which I venture to make is this, that the 
colleges try to find young American composers, who are 
rarely able to support themselves by writing music, who 
are usually practical musicians, and not infrequently well- 
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trained scholars, to be given places on college faculties as 
instructors, assistant professors, or associate professors, 
with salary enough to live on, work enough to stimulate 
them, and leisure enough to meditate on themes that occa- 
sionally, as in the case of Charles Griffes, may blossom 
into entirely worthy and highly creditable forms of Amer- 
ican composition. 

As I think of the possible future of music in this en- 
larging country I am solicitous to have our American 
schools and colleges participate in training young people 
to know, to judge, to admire, and to support good music, 
and if possible to make it. I think the interests of Amer- 
iean music will be safeguarded if it is part of our educa- 
tional programs. 

” * * * * ¥ 

The last statement I want to make is a statement of 
explanation. There are two things that the Juilliard 
Foundation is trying to do in connection with the work 
of colleges and universities in this country where music 
is taught. The first is to ask you for well prepared stu- 
dents who have the intention of following advanced in- 
struction, and suggest them to us for appointment to fel- 
lowships which carry free tuition under the most distin- 
guished music teachers that we can gather anywhere in 
the world and who are here in New York City. Those 
fellowships are worth more than $1,000 a year in tuition. 

All the training of the American students who are to 
be handled here in New York by the Juilliard Founda- 
tion will be from the point of view of American needs, 
and we are asking the colleges and the universities to 
nominate their students who are graduating for appoint- 
ment to advanced instruction, graduate instruction, if they 
so desire it, under the best teachers that have been gath- 
ered together so far as we know anywhere in the world 
and who are working under the auspices of the Juilliard 
Foundation in New York. That is the fellowship scheme. 
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The scholarship scheme is this. We are glad to give 
persons of unusual and demonstrable musical ability in 
the junior and senior years of approved colleges scholar- 
ships covering the value of their tuition in most cases, in 
some cases more than that, upon the nomination of the 
faculty, subject to an investigation by some officer of the 
Juilliard Foundation. 

I think that statement perhaps covers what we are 
doing. The reason it is limited to juniors and seniors is 
because another organization working prior to us in the 
field of awarding scholarships gives scholarships to fresh- 
men and sophomores. We do not wish to tread upon their 
rights in connection with what they started first. If there 
are students in your school who give promise, we shall be 
glad to hear from you or your musical director with refer- 
ence to the possibility of giving aid to such students.* 


* Address the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 49 E. 52d St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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THE TEACHING OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN LIBERAL COLLEGES 


Proressor Henry V. HuBBARD 
School of Landscape Architecture, Harvard University 


When we speak of teaching Landscape Architecture, we 
must have in mind two distinct sorts of teaching: on the 
one hand, training for the practice of Landscape Archi- 
tecture as a profession, and, on the other hand, the 
presentation of the subject as a part of a general educa- 
tion. The first of these, though it is a real public service 
when done by those universities best fitted for the task, 
is not, I understand, necessarily a part of our present dis- 
cussion. The second of these sorts of teaching, however, 
could well find a place in any liberal college as a part of 
the instruction in the fine arts. } 

When a man teaches or criticizes any fine art, he has to 
analyze the accomplished results of that art, and under- 
stand how they are put together to produce their effect. 
To use the common phrase, he has to perceive their modes 
of esthetic organization. Now in Landscape Architecture 
there are two modes which are fundamentally different. 
First, the humanized—the expression of man’s desires and 
his dominance over his material—and within that, perhaps 
most typically, the formal; second, the naturalistic-—the 
expression by man of the beauties he has seen in nature— 
and back of that its prototype, the natural. Appreciation 
of the first of these is shared in a way by Landscape Archi- 
tecture and other fine arts like architecture. Appreciation 
of natural beauty, however, is something which is seldom 
taught in any substantial way in any other fine art, except 
perhaps in landscape painting, yet it is an essential part 
of the background of the practicing Landscape Architect, 
and an enormously valuable part of a general liberal 
education. 
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At present, in the United States, nearly fifty institutions, 
including a considerable number of liberal colleges, are 
offering what are sometimes called ‘‘appreciation courses’’ 
in Landseape Architecture, of one kind or another. These 
range from simple elementary courses in the appreciation 
of the beauties of nature, perhaps with field trips, or 
courses in the history and principles of landscape design, 
to courses which are intended to enable the student to pro- 
duce landscape improvements on his own place, or even 
occasionally to risk producing results for pay on other 
people’s places! 

An analysis of the types of such instruction now being 
given may be found in the Report on Appreciation Courses 
prepared by the National Conference on Instruction in 
Landscape Architecture and published in the January, 
1925, issue of Landscape Architecture. 

Like every other newer college subject, this has sprung 
up as it were accidentally where the soil happened to be 
most fertile, and so we find the teaching of Landscape 
Architecture at the present time associated with the teach- 
ing of horticulture, of botany, of agriculture, of forestry, 
as well as with the fine arts, where it more specifically and 
properly belongs. 

Through its materials, Landscape Architecture is related 
to geology and particularly to horticulture; through its 
ideals, it is related to the arts of architecture, painting and 
sculpture. This latter kinship, which is in a way the more 
fundamental, is recognized by the fellowships in Landscape 
Architecture in the American Academy in Rome, and in the 
present arrangements in several colleges where Landscape 
Architecture is taught as a sister subject with architecture 
as a part of the group of instruction offered under the fine 
arts. I believe, as far as we now see, that this is the ideal 
arrangement. 

To bring our brief discussion down to concrete terms :— 
if a liberal college giving other ordinary instruction in the 
fine arts is to give a single course in Landseape Architecture 
(three lectures and six outside hours per week for a whole 
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college year), such a course might include approximately 
the following substance :— 


(A) Materials of landscape architecture—that is, ground 
forms and how they come about, and vegetation 
with its peculiar qualities of growth and change 
which make it so different from the materials of 
the other arts. 

(B) Theory of design in landscape materials. This, 
although fundamentally of course the same 
esthetic theory as for all fine arts, is so different 
in its relation to the living and changing mate- 
rials of this art that experience acquired in any 
other fine arts can only be applied to landscape 
architecture in a very general way. It must be 
remembered that the landscape architect does not 
design in static substances, he is always planning 
either for the maximum beauty to be produced 
at some given future time or for the maximum 
sum of beauty to be realized throughout a long 
period of development. 

(C) Appreciation of landscape beauty to which I have 
already referred. 

(D) Historic examples of landscape architecture, their 
relation to each other and particularly to the cir- 
cumstances that brought each of them forth. It 
ean be shown in an interesting way how in each 
case a stable relation for a time of the factors of 
climate, topography and mode of life of the 
people produced a recognizable style. 

(E) Landseape architecture in America today,—the 
ideals of the profession and the appreciation and 
support of the citizen. 


As to the relation of the appreciation course to profes- 
sional instruction, the former can be given for its own sake, 
to open the door to this portion of the field of the fine arts; 
but if there is given in the liberal college or university a 
curriculum leading to a professional degree in Landscape 
Architecture, then the appreciation course is an elementary 
unit in this curriculum. 

As I have said, I understand that the teaching of Land- 
scape Architecture as a profession is no. part of my present 
subject. 
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I will, however, say this: that I believe that such profes- 
sional instruction is ideally given in a separate department 
in a liberal university where the essential background of a 
general knowledge of esthetics and the accomplishments of 
civilization is to be obtained. Since the technical and more 
advanced side of such instruction ought to take at least 
three years of a man’s time, this instruction can best be 
given, for those who can thus prolong their college training, 
as a graduate course, in order to leave time in undergradu- 
ate years for this very background of which we have been 
speaking. 

I have said that the appreciation course for the under- 
graduate should include an understanding of the ideals of 
Landscape Architecture in America today, and of the duty 
of the citizen in appreciation and support of them. The 
question may very properly be asked: What concrete good 
is actually going to come out of this study of Landscape 
Architecture? It seems to me that this much may fairly 
be said in answer. The people who have received this in- 
struction will afterwards, either as practicing Landscape 
Architects, or as clients, or as public spirited citizens, be 
concerned with the good design of the outdoor environment 
of the home, from the pretentious private estate to the— 
vastly more important—economical subdivision of small 
houselots. They will be concerned with the provision of 
outdoor recreation facilities for the inhabitants of our cities 
and growing towns. They will be concerned with the 
proper arrangement and allocation of community facilities 
which we now know as city and regional planning. They 
will be concerned with the preservation and defense of those 
remaining examples of natural beauty held and to be held 
in state and national hands, which we still have as a 
precious heritage, which once invaded are forever spoiled. 
And all of this requires just that intelligent conception of 
broad outdoor planning, just that intelligent reverence for 
natural beauty, which should be the essential aim of the 
teaching of Landscape Architecture in college courses. 
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PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Mr. C. C. ZANTZINGER 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects 


I have listened this evening with great interest to the 
speeches that have been made. I never heard the subject 
of the necessity for teaching an appreciation of art better 
handled than the way the whole subject was treated by 
Dr. Robinson here this evening. Your Committee and the 
Committee on Education of the American Institute of 
Architects have been talking about this subject for five 
years. Three years ago a book was published for use as a 
textbook at the request of your Committee, with the under- 
standing that you would create in one hundred colleges a 
course in the Appreciation of the Fine Arts. In the enthu- 
siasm of the moment people often promise all sorts of 
things. I wonder has one course on the appreciation of art 
been established in any one college that is a member of the 
Association. 

Yes, there are two, three, four of you who raise your 
hands; there are a number. We should feel as though it 
had been worth while to write that book. 

It is particularly fitting that it is in this great Museum, 
the greatest storehouse of art in this country, that we are 
come together to sum up our desires, our ambitions in the 
matter of teaching the appreciation of the fine arts. We 
are convinced there is progress. We are sure that a great 
work has been well begun. 

There is another line along which we have been working 
which, for lack of a better name, might be called guidance. 
Dr. Kelly asked the Committee on Education if they would 
answer questions about how to build or how to plan, how 
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to conduct building operations, ete. Upon request, I said 
that I would try to answer such questions. 

I want to, if I may, sum up for the benefit of your Asso- 
ciation what some of you will believe to be utterly banal 
rubbish. I dare say, because you know; on the other hand, 
it may be helpful to others among you who do not know. 

I would like to say to you that I am not particularly ex- 
pert in these matters, but I am an architect who has been 
in practice for a good many years, and I do know how 
architects behave and how they like to be treated. I ques- 
tion from the tenor of some of the questions that I have 
seen whether it is generally known to all the membership 
how architects do like to be treated and what we can do for 
you, and how we do it. It is this that it is my object to 
put before you in a few words, with a few slides. 

Every man believes himself to be somewhat of an archi- 
tect; I dare say the women think so, too. I will grant it, 
you all are architects a little bit. Now I like to bow to you 
in matters concerning the profession of pedagogy. I don’t 
want you to bow to me personally as an architect, but I 
would like you to admit the existence of such a person as a 
professional architect who may know something more about 
architecture and building than you do. 

Now there is an analogy that can be made between archi- 
tecture and medicine or between the architect and the 
doctor, which may be helpful, which perhaps will illustrate 
what I mean better than anything else. If you have a 
family physician, you tell him all your troubles, your symp- 
toms, the symptoms of your family and your child, and you 
ask him to do the best he can to help you or your child. 

I would suggest that you get an architect and treat him 
as your family physician and regard the college as your 
child. Tell him the whole story, tell this architect what 
you want to do and then leave it to him. Lay down your 
requirements, your theories, but let the architect advise you 
how to carry them out, how to express them. Further, let 
me suggest that you, with your architect, agree upon some 
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fundamental bases of procedure, of design, of requirements. 
For instance, all the states have got very good laws concern- 
ing the construction of school houses, but almost no private 
institutions of teaching live up to those laws. They are 
excellent. They make all sorts of laws for the requirements 
of the number of cubic feet of air per child, the relation 
of floor space to the size of the window, but often colleges 
don’t build that way; apparently they don’t have to. This 
is probably unwise. It would be better to build as the state 
law requires. Adopt that as basic. 

There are other things you can do. Consider orientation 
and exposure. Consider the possibility of standardization 
of equipment in all sorts of things. Go in for the selection 
of materials on the basis of whether they will wear or not; 
balance first cost in the things that you may particularly 
like in the way of detail, ete., as against the cost of main- 
taining those things in after years. 

When you have laid down the scheme of life or growth 
for your institution, your doctor-architect becomes the per- 
son who is going to take charge of your health and care for 
it and supervise it, is going to advise you through the car- 
rying on of this thing; but he, no more than your family 
physician, is fitted to do it all. There are a whole lot of 
other people you have got to have on the job, just as you 
need a surgeon and an oculist and a nose and throat man 
and all the rest; there are a whole lot of people who know 
about building who have got to be called in. 

I have recently seen a question in which there was some 
dispute about the matter of ventilation. I, as an architect, 
was asked to settle it. Now as an architect in my practice 
I turn to a mechanical consulting engineer to settle such 
questions. That is his line. His word is the last on that 
kind of thing. There isn’t anybody else who knows any- 
thing about it. You don’t know anything about it. I don’t 
know anything about it. I go to the fellow who does know, 
and leave it to him. If the trouble is with your eyes, you 
would not go to.a nose and throat man but to a fellow who 
knows about eyes. 
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As you proceed with the development of your project, 
don’t go too fast. Don’t build before you are absolutely 
sure you are right. It is much easier and cheaper to tear 
up plans than it is to tear down buildings. 

May I show you, for a moment, how this thing has been 
done in one or two other institutions? (showing of slides). 
This is the block plan of the University of Oregon. Here 
is the main part. Off to one side is the women’s group. We 
will come back to that in just a minute. That is a block 
plan. One word about block plans. <A block plan estab- 
lishes the size approximately and the general relation of 
buildings as they may be grouped economically and practi- 
eally. The creation of your right block plan is the most dif- 
ficult thing you have got todo. It is a comparatively simple 
matter in the case of a perfectly flat piece of land and is 
susceptible of being very beautiful. If you have got a bit 
of land that is all full of hills and dales and valleys and 
water and the rest of it, it is much more difficult perhaps 
but also may be much more beautiful. 

Now, an architect creates a thing like that. As I heard 
the comptroller of one of our great universities say this 
afternoon, the existence of such a document is the very best 
means of raising money; in fact, he talked to me about a 
certain college president who had the temerity to have pre- 
pared in advance all the working drawings of all buildings 
shown on his block plan so that when a prospective donor 
came and thought he would like to give say the art depart- 
ment, his drawings were all ready and the matter could be 
settled up then and there. 

That is the first step. Here is the next step. That is a 
little bit of a cardboard model—or made of plaster perhaps 
—in which the architect produces on a flat plane the rela- 
tive size and height, general appearance of the buildings. 
Over here on this side is the group which is particularly 
devoted to the women. The next step is the development 
of that, a study of the requirements of dormitory and 
dining halls and possibly recitation rooms in connection 
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with them, ete. The architect begins on a small scale. He 
puts the thing up in the mass. He begins to detail that 
portion of it which he wants to build and finally he shows 
you in brick and mortar one of the buildings. (Slide.) 

This is the power house at the University of Oregon, 
which I thought was worth while showing, because it is so 
essentially a power house and yet so very acceptable. 
Power houses are mostly pretty ugly things. That one 
seems to be delightful and it is immediately against one 
side of the campus. (Slide.) 

Here is the graduate school at Princeton, again showing 
how a bit of a college is developed. (Slide.) I think you 
will all be interested to see the irregularities in the plan 
there. Mr. Cram is a consummate artist seeking to add 
charm through irregularities without losing the value of the 
great court. 

(Slide). This is the famous Parker dormitory at Yale. 
Note the consummate art of the designer in varying the 
size of his court. Here is the great court. Taking the 
points of the compass, you will find that he piles up here 
to the north with a higher building than he has put to the 
south, so that the sun gets into a great number of rooms. 

(Slide). That is a plan of Wellesley, which shows the 
tremendous difficulty of it. This is water here and these 
are mostly hills on which these buildings have been placed. 
The effect of the institution as built is quite delightful but 
certainly it was a very difficult plan. 

(Slide). That is that new thing in Pittsburgh. (Laugh- 
ter). Well now, you have had your laugh. I think it is 
the greatest piece of thoughtful, considerate planning that I 
have ever seen. There the authorities of that institution, 
together with their architect, faced a practically impossible 
piece of real estate. There was no other solution. They 
could find none. The land is becoming infinitely valuable. 
They are convinced that a great institution of learning such 
as that should be where that land is. They didn’t know 
that they could afford to keep it. Their foundation con- 
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ditions are of the best and so they have concluded that the 
thing to do was to go up, and be ‘dad, they are going. 
(Laughter). I have not the detailed plans, but I imagine 
from what I have been told that if you could have before 
you a deta 7% study you would say that each individual 
group was the «st arranged, the best lighted, the best pre- 
pared for the purpose of teaching of any such group that 
you had ever seen. That is pretty high praise. Mr. 
Klauder is one of the most thoughtful men I know. The 
thing is a wonderful piece of thoughtful consideration. 
Perhaps all future generations will agree in thinking it very 
beautiful. (Slide). That gives you an idea of the size. 
This is the ‘‘thing’’ in question. I say ‘‘thing’’ advisedly. 
I believe it is fifty-two stories. It certainly is a very 
thoughtful thing and a great inspiration when viewed from 
that angle. 

(Slide). That is Johns Hopkins. You will see there is 
a valley coming in there that shows up, there is a valley 
going up in there and there is a level place on that summit 
tributary to this great avenue. ‘‘Homewood’’ stood just 
there, the old colonial residence, I think, of the Howard 
family. They have taken that as the keynote of the whole 
group. That perhaps is the most cheerful thing I have to 
show you. 


[The concluding section of the address—five pages—was 
so illustrated by slides as to be unintelligible without them 
and must be omitted here much to our regret.—Editor. | 
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THE SELECTION OF RHODES SCHOLARS 


PRESIDENT FRANK AYDELOTTE 
Swarthmore College 


I should like to bring before the Association a matter 
concerning which I have made a recommendation to the 
Rhodes Trustees and in which they are interested and have 
the opinion of ex-Rhodes scholars. I have widened my com- 
mission a little and have ventured to take the advice of 
the Association of American Universities and other asso- 
ciations, and I should like to present the whole question to 
this Association. 

We have in this country at the present moment a very 
keen competition for the Rhodes Scholarships. We are 
allotted thirty-two Rhodes scholars each year. Each state 
in the Union always has two scholars at Oxford, each stay- 
ing three years. So a state will elect two scholars in three 
years, or two years out of three. We have the states so 
arranged that thirty-two separate states elect scholars each 
year. 

We have from 400 to 500 candidates each year for thirty- 
two appointments. These candidates do not distribute them- 
selves equally among the states of the Union, either as to 
quantity or quality. The consequence is that each year we 
are refusing in some states very much stronger men than 
we are electing in other states. This is unfortunate, pri- 
marily from the point of view of the United States. It is 
unfortunate from the point of view of the strong men that 
we are refusing. It is sometimes unfortunate from the point 
of view of the weaker man who is selected. 

I do not think it could be maintained that the largest 
states produce the best Rhodes scholars every time. The 
thing is very uneven. You will have in any state a year in 
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which there is rather a lean competition, and you will have 
a year in which there are two or three first-rate men. What 
I am eager for is to have enough flexibility in the scheme 
to appoint the first-rate wherever they come from and 
whenever they come. I am not recommending this upon the 
basis of our Rhodes scholars being unsatisfactory. I think 
that 99 per cent. of them are good. 

I have proposed to the Rhodes Trustees that they give us 
a little more flexibility in regard to state lines. I should 
like to have them allow us to divide the country into eight 
districts approximately equal as to educational advantages 
and population. The states, of course, are very unequal. 
If you took the smallest state in the Union and the largest 
state in the Union and gave them Rhodes scholars in ac- 
cordance with their population, you would have to give the 
large state a Rhodes scholar every year for a century be- 
fore you gave one to the small state. That is, the discrep- 
ancy in the population is very great. 

The plan would be to divide the country into districts 
approximately equal as to population and educational facil- 
ities which would also be geographical units. I would pro- 
pose to have a competition in every state every year, not 
two years out of three. It is inconvenient, as you doubtless 
know, when a man graduates at the wrong time and there 
is no competition in his state that year and he has to wait 
a year before he can compete. 

I should have these state committees send up before a dis- 
trict committee the best man or the best men, or in excep- 
tional cases perhaps the three best men that they have. 
The district committee would then have a group of from 
ten to fifteen men before it. The traveling expenses of 
these candidates sent up by the state committee to the place 
of meeting of the district committee would be paid. The 
district committee would select the four best men out of 
that group without regard to state lines to represent the 
district at Oxford. 

That is the plan in a nutshell. It would be interesting 
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to the Rhodes Trustees to know what this Association 
thought about it. You will, of course, feel perfectly free 
not to endorse it, to lay it on the table if you don’t feel 
that you are in a position to vote, or to vote against the 
plan if you feel that you are opposed to it. 

The districts, as I have them tentatively arranged, are 
shown on this map. The six New England states consti- 
tute a district in themselves; they are a little short as to 
population. The ideal district ought to have 95,000 uni- 
versity students; they have 56,000. The ideal district 
ought to have 42,000 students in institutions approved by 
the Association of American Universities; there the New 
England District would be practically up to the mark; 
they have 40,000 in that group. 

The second district would be New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. It is nearly twice the size of all the other 
districts as regards population, more than twice the size in 
the number of university students and more than twice the 
size of students in approved universities. 

The third district would be the East Central States, 
beginning with Maryland and Delaware and including the 
Central South. It is almost an average district in popula- 
tion, a little shy in university students, and rather below the 
average in students in approved universities,—20,000 in 
place of 40,000. 

The next district would be the South. It looks like a 
large district, but as a matter of fact, most of the popula- 
tion of Texas is concentrated on the Eastern side so that it 
is more unified than it seems from the map. It is a district 
that is a little high in population, a little bit low in the 
number of university students, and low in the number of 
students in approved universities, having only 12,000 in 
place of 42,000. On the other hand, it is a district which 
is coming forward very rapidly, and one has to look to the 
future in making this arrangement. 

This is only tentative and whatever division of the coun- 
try we have made we should expect to re-make from decade 
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to decade or perhaps at more frequent intervals, according 
to shifts in population and shifts in educational conditions. 

The fifth district is the Middle West. It has only four 
states, but it is very high, both in population, in university 
population and in the number of students in approved uni- 
versities. 

The sixth is the North-West. It is somewhat low in popu- 
lation. It is up to the mark in the number of university 
students, and at the average in the number of students in 
approved universities. 

The South-West is almost the same as far as number of 
university students is concerned, but it is short in the num- 
ber of students in approved universities. 

The Pacific Coast is low in the number of university stu- 
dents, low in population, and almost average in the num- 
ber of students in approved universities. 

I do not expect you to commit yourselves as to the details 
of that arrangement, but only as to the general principle 
of a district selection of Rhodes scholars as opposed to the 


present method of equal allotments to states of the union. 
I should be very glad if any members of the Association 
who feel like doing so would discuss the project and I 
should be glad to answer any questions that I can. 


Discussion 

Present S. F. Kerroot (Hamline University): In 
having the regional examination, would you bring all the 
candidates. from the various sections to one center in the 
region ? 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: Yes, and I should pay their ex- 
penses so that they would all be on an equality. It would 
correspond somewhat to the selection of the scholar at large. 
Only there would be eight of them in eight different parts 
of the country. 

PRESIDENT FraNK E. Mossman (Morningside College) : 
I did not get the relationship between the number of stu- 
dents attending college per 1,000 inhabitants. You are 
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basing the representation on the total population and the 
college population rather than the number attending col- 
lege per 1,000 inhabitants. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: I am really basing it on the col- 
lege population and the number of students in approved 
universities, which is a kind of measure of the quality of 
university education in a district. 

PRESIDENT MossMAN: But not based on the per capita 
attendance. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: No. Perhaps that should be 
studied. 

PRESIDENT MossMAN: I raise the question whether that 
would be quite fair to the sparsely settled region. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: I think the suggestion is a good 
one. It would probably justify some of these districts 
which are hardly justified on my figures. The question of 
making the districts finally is an administrative question of 
considerable difficulty and would not be finally done with- 
out a great deal more study. This is just a tentative pro- 
posal advanced, so to speak, in principle, but not as to 
details. 

Present MossMAN: Have you any data for recent 
years as to the quality of work done by the representatives 
in Oxford, the relative quality of work? If you have that, 
does the higher grade of work come from the more populous 
or less populous territory as a rule? 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: I think you could say that it 
comes from the more populous territory as a rule, but that 
would be a pretty rough answer to the question. The thing 
differs a good deal in different states in different years. 
When you get up to the quality of men that you have got 
in Rhodes scholars, the element of personality makes a great 
deal of difference. You can easily in any year point out a 
state, perhaps a small state, which will have two or three 
first-class candidates. Some of the very large states have 
very lean years. This year in Pennsylvania we had extra- 
ordinarily keen competition. I am not on the committee in 
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Pennsylvania and scrupulously keep my hands off it. The 
committee turned down a Swarthmore man who was a very 
good candidate without even interviewing him because they 
said the competition was so keen that there really was no 
use, that there were several other men they thought were 
better. Some members of the committee said to me it was 
extraordinary that this year they had an embarrassment of 
riches, whereas a few years ago they felt it was rather a 
lean year. Of this year’s group they would be glad to 
appoint any one of ten men. That thing operates in a way 
everywhere. It is a question of getting flexibility. 

Dr. LosEE (Jamestown): I was just wondering in my 
own mind—I would like to get your reaction on it— 
whether this method of distributing would not negative the 
real purpose that Cecil Rhodes had in the establishment of 
the trust. For instance, twenty-four years ago when Dr. 
Parkman was here giving us the first detailed information 
in regard to the establishment of this trust and its opera- 
tion in this country, he made it very clear to us that the 
United States of America was in many respects in the 
minds of the trust different from all other countries related 
to that trust. It was largely in view of the fact that the 
political divisions in our country are constituted by state 
lines. That is, the unit of government in the United States 
of America is the state, not any section or district, and that 
the purpose of the trust was to prevent anything like sec- 
tionalism or provincialism and to retain the unity in our 
own country in relation to the scholars to the trust that the 
English-speaking people might be united in many ways 
which he mentioned through the operation and the coopera- 
tion of this trust. 

The thought in my mind is whether or not we are not de- 
feating the very idea that the founder of this trust had in 
mind. It appears to me that you are going to create pos- 
sibly a spirit of sectionalism in the form of distance which 
cannot in any shape or form be obtained where you adhere 
strictly to the unit of government in our own country, which 
is the state. 
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PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: I think the point of view you ad- 
vocate could be maintained. One thing was expected at the 
beginning which, if it had happened, would make your 
point unanswerable. It was expected at the beginning that 
the Rhodes scholar would go to Oxford and would return 
to his state and bring back to it a comprehension of another 
country which would be of great value in bringing them 
together. 

If every Rhodes scholar or any considerable proportion 
of Rhodes scholars went back to their states, I think that 
could be maintained. The trouble is that the men do not 
go back to their states. In the state of Arizona at the pres- 
ent moment there is no ex-Rhodes scholar. Arizona has 
elected just as many Rhodes scholars as any other state, 
except in the years when they didn’t have any candidates, 
but they have no Rhodes scholar who has come back there 
to live. In the State of North Dakota there is no ex-Rhodes 
scholar. In a great many states there is only one ex-Rhodes 
scholar. In others there are two, in others there are three; 
in the state of New York there are this year ninety-three 
ex-Rhodes scholars, and wherever there is a large city you 
will find Rhodes scholars collected. 

The point is that neither Cecil Rhodes nor anybody else 
can make the state a real division to these men. They go 
back not to their states but wherever they find life at- 
tractive or the opportunities for themselves the best. 

Dr. Loser: May I ask another question? You mention 
our own state (North Dakota) as not having a Rhodes 
scholar at the present moment. We feel in our state that 
that is due to the way the Rhodes scholarship has been 
operating during the last three or four years. For instance, 
a year ago the Rhodes scholar appointed never was a resi- 
dent of our state, never lived in our state, he secured his 
education in the East and simply because his father moved 
into the state he was considered eligible. The year before 
likewise the Rhodes scholar never had any education in our 
state. This past year the Rhodes scholar elected or ap- 
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pointed was not even seen by some members of the com- 
mittee but his residence was entirely in the East. That 
operates against us in trying to create—this is the point I 
wish to make—an interest in the Rhodes scholarship. The 
question in our minds now is this: Under the operation as 
it has been for the last three years, should we continue to 
have a vital interest in the Rhodes scholarship for the best 
young men scholars in our state and institutions? Secondly, 
if it has operated that way now, by the changed method, 
will it not operate far more so against the trust and the 
purpose of the Rhodes scholarship if it is made in that 
way? We feel as though it might. There is a great deal 
of state pride in every state in the Union, as you will prob- 
ably recognize. We all have a very large interest in having 
the very best scholars, both representative of the scholar- 
ship of the state and ready to return to the state from 
which they come, but if they don’t live in the state and do 
not represent it in any way except by previous residence 
possibly, you can see they would not come back to the state. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: I quite see your point there, but 
I must reply that none of the earlier Rhodes scholars have 
returned, either. 

Mr. LosEE: I beg your pardon; they have. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: They are not there at this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Losge: After some years of residence as professors 
they have gone out into other institutions. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: That is my point; they are not 
permanent residents of the state. You can maintain that 
it would be possible to select men who would stay in your 
state. They might not be the best men in a given case. It 
might be possible to make a man’s intention to pursue his 
career in the state a consideration in electing him. That 
was not done from the beginning in the case of the Rhodes 
scholarships. I myself should rather doubt whether it was 
advisable. In the states in which there are large numbers 
of scholars, it is a very interesting thing that they are not 
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always the scholars from that state; not all the New York 
Rhodes scholars live in New York by any means. They are 
scattered throughout the country. The ninety-three now 
here are men from all over the country. 

I feel great doubt as to whether you can bring up, in 
the case of the selecting of a Rhodes scholar, that question 
as to where he is going to live afterwards. I could not 
myself preach it because I am not living in the state from 
which I was elected. That, I think, is a consideration that 
really has too many difficulties about it to bring into the 
qualification. 

PreswEnT I. J. Goop (Indiana Central College) : I move 
that this recommendation in principle be approved. 

The motion was seconded. 

Vicre-PRESsIDENT ReEmnHARDT: There is a motion before us 
that this recommendation in principle be approved. It has 
been seconded. Is there any discussion? 

PRESIDENT Mossman : Does the principle involve also the 
per capita idea? The map has been taken down; however, 
Iowa, instead of having one representative per year would 
have one in six or seven years. The distance does not make 
any difference. That is taken care of. However, the repre- 
sentation makes considerable difference to us. That section 
is very sparsely settled. As compared with the number 
attending college per thousand, I think Iowa leads the 
Union. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: You can say it is sparsely settled 
if you like, but it has 2,400,000 people. 

Dr. Mossman: We are not sparsely settled in Iowa. We 
are just as thick as we want to be, but we are thrown in 
with Montana, a country of great distances and few people. 
So it would work rather an embarrassment to us unless you 
include that other idea, the number of people attending 
college per thousand. 

Present C. W. Tenny (Gooding College) : I speak as 
representing that district, No. 8. The only question I have 
to ask is this: Can the thing legally be done? Have you the 
right to change the terms of a man’s will in this fashion? 
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PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: The Rhodes Trustees told me I 
need not bother with that; they will settle that. The fact 
is, however, it could not be done under the will without 
some special arrangements. There are two possibilities. 
The Trustees could ask permission of the Board of Educa- 
tion in England, which has the power of altering educa- 
tional trusts under some circumstances, or they can ask for 
a private bill in Parliament which they could alter in the 
same way they did once before in abolishing the German 
scholarships. 

What the Trustees have really asked for is representative 
American opinion as to whether it was advisable to do it 
if they could find the way to do it. 

Vick-PRESIDENT REINHARDT: Is there any further discus- 
sion? It has been moved and seconded that the recommen- 
dation made by Dr. Aydelotte be approved in principle. 

PRESIDENT Mossman: Does that involve the per capita 
idea ? 

PRESENT AYDELOTTE: The matter of the division is an 
executive matter. It could not be settled in any other way. 
If this Association wishes I shall be glad to send a copy of 
this map and a set of the statistics that I have compiled to 
every member of the Association, and I should be most 
grateful for any assistance you can give me as to the 
arrangement by distance. I think that is about the only 
way they would really get that managed. 

VicE-PRESIDENT RemuHarpDT: All those in favor of the 
motion will signify by the usual sign; contrary-minded. 
It is carried and so ordered. 

PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE: I shall be glad indeed if the mem- 
bers of this Association will take a statement which I should 
be glad to send you later of the scheme and give me the 
benefit of your criticisms. You are all in a position to un- 
derstand the feeling of your districts and the conditions 
there which oftentimes are not clearly represented by 
statistics. 
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THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 1927 


The Executive Committee of the Association of American 
Colleges met in New York on March 12 and by unanimous 
vote selected Chicago as the place for the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting. Headquarters will be at the Congress Hotel. 
The dates are Thursday (evening) Friday and Saturday, 
January 13, 14 and 15, 1927. Tentative plans for an out- 
standing program were approved. 





